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PREFACE 






The Conference on New Directions and Opportunities for the Preparation 
of Special Education Personnel was initiated by The Council for Exceptional 
Children in response to requests from the field for information concerning 
the Education Professions Development Act. 

Pressing proposal deadline dates, the need to explore the potential of 
EPDA in greater depth, and the desire to provide procedual information to 
possible grant applicants necessitated the "instant" nature of the conference. 

The history of the relationship of EPDA and special education is typical 
of the problems special education has had in communicating with general edu- 
cation. However, the working relations established in the Office of Education 
between the Bureaus Sd^jcational Personnel Development and the Bureau of 
Education for the I2at;!jc3I?ped, to be discussed later in the proceedings, may 
be an indication of ig&^?dfc<i 0 ?jions for the future. Agreements have been reached, 
funds set aside, and application dates extended; the responsibility is now ours 
to utilize this opportunity to seek new directions to meet the growing person- 
nel demands of special education. We hope these proceedings will be of assist- 
ance to you in your consideration of your local special education personnel 
needs and how EPDA can assist you in meeting these needs. 



The nature of an "instant conference" requires the cooperation and as- 
sitanceof manypersons. The officers and staff of The Council for Exceptional 
Children made the term "instant" possible. The staffs of the Bureau for the 
Education of the Handicapped and the Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment lent their talents and resources to developing, sponsoring, and contri- 
butingto the conference, as well as major assistance in editing the proceedings. 
Special appreciation is due to Bobert Poppendieck, John Chaffee, Leonard 
Lucito, and Lee Boss. All of the planning efforts would have been fruitless 
withoutthetremendous efforts of all participants, speakers, nesource persons, 
group leaders and recorders. 



Washington, D. C. 
1968 



Frederick J. Weintraub 
Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this conference was one of exploration - expleration of 
the personnel needs of special education, exploration of the means of pre- 
paring such personnel, and exploration of resources to make their prepar- 
ation possible. This effort which The Council for Exceptional Children urges 
the field to undertake is based upon the firm belief that the foundation for ef- 
fective education programs for exceptional children is competent personnel. 

Howlongcanwe continue to look introspectively at our personnel needs? 
It was estimated several years ago that in order to provide education for every 
exceptional child in a manner similar to present programs, if would require 
over three hundred thousand teachers. At present there are only one-fourth 
that number inthe field. Considering the present school population growth and 
the increasing demand for new programs and expertise, the possibility of at- 
taining required manpower totals maybe impossible. In a similar vein, had 
the telephone company not sought new means of meeting service demands, one- 
half of our population would now have to be telephone operators. This reali- 
zation should not lead to despair, but to new approaches. 

The training of personnel under Public Law 85-926 has been one of the 
most successful programs developed by the federal government. Under its 
wing, thousands of special educators have developed the conipetencies to edu- 
cate the exceptional child. Last year the passage of Public Law 90-35, the 
Education Professions Development Act, heralded the opportunii^ for our field 
to go beyond Public Law 85-926 and explore the personnel problems we had. 
never before beenable to attack. The focus of these proceedings will be on the 
Education Professions Development Act and the opportunities it affords spe- 
cial education. However, it is hoped that the vision of the field will be direc- 
ted beyond this focus toward the new directions we must take to meet our man- 
power needs. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 

JAMES J, GALLAGHER 
ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
BUREAU OF EOUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPEO 



The new Bureau of Educajional Personnel Development and our Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped have much in common. Among them, has 
been a freeze of personnel and funds upon our programs. We also work to- 
gether as neighbors in the same building. 

I thought it would be appropriate to review for you some new data on 
special education. We are all aware of the major shortages of personnel 
trained to work with handicapped children. When we com.pare the number of 
handieappea children now served in our school systems with the personnel 
which experts believe necessary to provide special services, . our most con- 
servative estimates are hardly credible to many. When we estimate 10% as 
the incidence of the school population as handicapped, this means approx- 
raately five inillion children — the mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, crippled or other health impaired children of school age in this 
country. This means that about one out of ten houses on an average street 
has a child who needs special services and special education programs. 

■n j VI-A of the Elem^itary and Secondary Education Act provides 
Federal fimds to State education agencies to support services for handi- 
capped children. Each State has submitted a State plan in applying for their 
share of these funds. The plans describe their priorities in terms of serving 
handicapped children, the number of children now receiving special services. 

^ receive these services. The data collected from 
the States reflect a situation of greater severity than we had projected at 
the Federal level. We had estimated that between 40% and 50% of handicapped 
^ildren were getting the services they need. The data collected from the 
States show that Only a total of approximately 30% are receiving special 
education services and for whom special persQiinel is available to train 
them. Of course, percentages vary among the^States. 

We know there are more handicapped children in the inner city, per 
xhild, than m the more favored suburbs. We c^n only estimate the per- 
centage. For example, one city has data available that show one census 
tract comprising 5% of the cityls population, contributed 33-1/3% of the 
city's handicapped children in special education programs. We need to 
know just what the special problem situations are - the number of handi- 
capped children who do need services in the inker city areas. 
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Through our traMng programs, over 13, 000 persons received 
training last year — part-time, institute and full-time academic training 
at the undergraduate and graduate level. From this we can easily project 
how many years or decades will be needed to provide adequate services 
for handicapped children in this country, if we continue at the same rate. 

Like the ’’little red schoolhouse” concept, we still conceptionalize 
educational services as a set of teachers, each in his self-contained boxj 
the principal who deals with discipline and individual teacher problems; and 
the superintendent in the central office asking for more bond issues to be 
passed. 

The concept of special education which has developed and flowered 
over the past several decades is based upon a different kind of philosophy: 
that the school has to meet the child halfway. While the child has a respon- 
sibility to respond to the educational situation, the educational program also 
has a responsibility to program more effectively to meet the needs of the 
individual child. The residue of that simple structure is still with us, in 
terms of what we are asking people to do. Perhaps it is too simple, and we 
may not have conceptualized the variety of roles necessary for education in 
the 1970’s and the 1980’s, 

We have been conducting a series of regional conferences, which have 
involved the entire country in participation through working groups. Between 
120 and 125 representatives of local school systems, State departments of 
education, and colleges and universities involved in training and research 
attended each conference. We met at various regional locations: San Fran- 
cisco, Birmingham, Denver, Chicago, Minneapolis, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh. A total of approximately 1, 000 special educators from the many 
career disciplines met with us. 

We asked them for their views on the problems that most need to be 
overcome in the field of the handicapped —the obstacles j their creative id^as 
and solutions. They have identified the central problems in the area of spe- 
cial education and have given us the benefit of their judgment. 

While all of the conference reports are not yet completed, one of the 
problems stressed in our staff post-conference discussions, is the problem 
of training and the need for trained personnel in this area. la part, it is dis- 
satisfaction with some training methods. We maybe asking too much of one 
person in a specific role. We ask the special education teacher to be a one- 
man band. If he doesn’t respond, we sometinBS blame the training institution 
for its inability to train the teacher. 

When we compare the teacher with other professionals, such as the 
physician, the problem comes into focus. The physician has a battery of 
supportive personnel. Even the country doctor in the rural areas has aides 
to handle many duties, and he also may call upon a variety of experts from 
major institutions and clinics, hospitals or treatment centers, when he needs 
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help on specific serious or critical problems. ^ 

* • ^ ^ special education, we have increased the self-con- 

tained little red schoolhouse” or neighborhood elementary school of ten 
boxes to eleven boxes. We take one box and call it ’’special education. ” We 

one person, instead of teams of people. Even in medicine 
the doctors have been clustering into teams and clinics where the expertise 
o o er people beyond their own background and experience is available. We 
mi^t rid ourselves of the ’’little red schoolhouse” philosophy, if we are really 
going to conceptualize meeting the persomiel needs of the handicapped. 

Again and again at our regional conferences, the participants’ ques- 
tions fwused on: What kinds of supportive personnel do we need; how do we 

tram them; how do we organize our program; how do we train teachers to 
use supportive personnel? 

We are looking forward to working with the Hiireau of Educational 
Perso^l Development to attack the problem of making special education a 
part of, not apart from, regular education. When Bay Graham said this a 
long time ago in Blinois, he was saying, I think, that although we need spe- 
cial skills and talents of specialized personnel, we must think of the envir- 
onment which will best provide the maximum educational potential for these 
youngsters, 

T* apprehensive about this special education concept. 

It co^d be said that setting up special programs for handicapped children in 
a schoo. system adapted to the needs of the special child, reflects the best 
interests of exceptional children in a community. However, it can also mean 
that regular educational personnel can wash their hands of this problem and 
assume the attitude that it is now the business of special education and that 
they have no further responsibilities. 

We are reaUy looking toward the time when regular education per- 
sonnel will work cooperatively with special education personnel to provide 
th© maxiiuuHi ©ducstion^i programs for thGs© childrGn. 

Wc have the two major areas of training supportive personnel and 
getting teachers, administrators and other persons in the regular program 
to become more familiar with and attuned to the special needs of the handi- 
capped child, but we do not have training programs now for the many other 
roles m which personnel may become interested. We need your imagination 
and creativity to help develop these areas. It is in this spirit that we wel- 
coine the new legislation with its flexibility and its great potential for ex- 
p^ding training programs in a variety of dimensions. It will be an exeiting 
adventure to look at the new training possibilities for the handicapped. 
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EPDA-AN OVERVIEW 

RUSSELL WOOD 

DEPUTY ASSOCIATE COMMISSION! 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

The Education Professions Development Act brings together some fairly 
disparate types of legislative authority aimed at generally the same objectives. 
It puts a number of Office of Education programs — all having to do with the 
preparation of educational personnel — under one umbrella, giving them a 
common sense of purpose and allowing for more effective administration. 

There still remain some 14 or 15 Office of Education programs involving the 
traimng of educational personnel that have not yet been brought under the um» 
brella. Training of personnel for the education of the handicapped is one 

along with librarians, vocational and adult educators and some others involved 
m ESEA programs. 

What is unique about EPDA is its built-in flexibility. It is a large, com- 
prehensive piece of legislation without many specific constraints, at least on 
the legislative side. Unlike the more narrowly construed acts, it provides the 
opportunity to rearrange priorities as the needs develop. 

^ In a sense, the Education Professions Development Act might be con- 
sidered a move away from the very narrow categorical approach to Federal 
education aid that has characterized the first 10 years of large Federal invest- 
ments in education. But the fact that aid is becoming more flexible does not 
naean that we are really reaching the stage of general aid, particularly in 
educational personnel development. 

Our guidelines brought a remarkably favorable reaction. Because the 
Act was passed in June 1967, and the majority of its provisions were not 
effective until fiscal year 1969, we were in the fortunate position of having 
time to plan and consult and seek ideas from a variety of individuals and or- 
ganizations. I think the flexibility of the Act itself also encouraged a favorabl'! 
response. Groups that had difficulties getting grants under previous legisla- 
tion now saw possibilities for having their projects funded. We feel that the 
Act s flexibility has allowed us this year to place special emphasis on those 
educational needs quite obviously of high priority. Certainly the education of 
teachers and other educational personnel for handicapped children is one of 
them, and we hope we will get a number of hi^ quality proposals in this 

field. We expect that they will be of sufficient quality to compete with other 
proposals that are coming in. 

Let me now get into the background of the Act and describe its chief oro- 
visions. 



Since passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the Federal 
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qnnyfii^^^^ ^as had a substantial stake in the. preparation of educational per- 
nnel. The early emphasis was on preparing teachers in subject areas 
deemed critical to the Nation’s needs — modern foreign languages, for in- 
s ance. ith amendments to NBEA and the subsequent passage of additional 
legislation, the categories were slowly expanded to include a variety of spe- 

specialized academic areas. The legislation providing 
passed piecemeal and it has been administered piecemeal, 
titutes for experienced teachers, for instance, were administered by the 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. But institutes for prospec- 
tive teachers were r^ by the Bureau of Higher Education. Now all of thLe 
pro^ams, including institutes, fellowships, grants, and the Teacher Corps 

Zd iThJ ''' Educational Personnel DevelopLnt, 

of thl Ant ? opportunities are opening up. The following description 

f the Act will indicate what some of the opportunities are. 



of the Natio^nlTi^^ authorization under Section 502, is for the establishment 
of the National Advisory Council on Education Professions Development. This 
oimcil IS appointed by the President and is independent of the Office of Edu- 

not oniropLatn. 

er the Education Professions Development Act, but also other educational 
personnel development programs in the Federal Government. In addition it 
has responsibility for an aimnal report to the President and the Congress’. 



nf thf i Commissioner of Education to assess the needs 

of the eduoation professions at all levels, from preschool throng postgrad- 
uate, and m ^1 areas, including vocational education, adult eduoatton fecial 

SZaCh hT; ■ “P°h to make ^nZXe- 
port setti^ forth his views on the state of the edueation professions, and 

MtTOally thm report will reflect the assessments that have been made. He is 

also expected to report his plana for EPDA and relate them to similar tZnina 

pro^ams run by other Federal agencies. As you can see, this is a 1^^^^ 



The next part is Section 504. The aim of this part of the law is, essen- 
tially, to mcrease the attractiveness of education as an employer. It too 
covers all of education and it is very flexible. The Commissioner may make 
contracts or grants to public or private agencies, to State departments of 

education, local educational agencies, profit and nonprofit organizations and 
other associations. * 



Our plans for the first year call for a heavy emphasis on experimentation 
airf the encouragement of a diversity of models in the recruitment process. 
Also, in this first year there will probably be less emphasis on mass media. 
In general, we simply are not yet suffloienfly familiar with our needs in the 
eduoation professions to mount good mass media programs, but there may be 
some media involvement on a regional or local basis. In addition to encour- 
aging eprlmental projects in the first year, we will encourage the combina- 
tion of funds made available under this part with funds available under other 
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\parts of the Act. 



Under Part Bl, the Teacher Corps is extended and expanded. Some 

°«Pa. These consist 

cmeny oi giving the States a larger role, particularly in the oroffraniQ na-^ 
rled on in the local ednpational agencies. L 

a project grant program and involves no State allocation of funds. There is^ 
toweyen, Revision for aHocation of Corps members to the S; m^ILs ’ 
where the demand for them obvionsly ejaseeds the supply. 



<».,• ft"* entirely new, addresses itaelf to attracting and cual- 

eritical teacher shortages. K is a State ^ant pro- ' 

SflT^nC'L™ «fr* « ^ fcr two 

e^ged'Cnd m M « "otherwise 

en^ged . and (2) to attract, recruit, and train teacher aides. It is designed 

to brinprofessional into the schools, to bring back to education, for iSL 

h^emves who possess teacher certtflcattonbut need short-teri uirfS 

rS,hSd"“:dT^^ *“ ®''”®®«°“ “ “ ^ 

o1h“^f ““ edu^tiC'^orw^rT 



, ^ formula grant program with grants based on- the incidence of 

pnblm and private pupfls in the States. But « is also a StTte 5 !^™^ 

e^^e to “ ®‘®*®'® « State c®n be 

eugiDie to participate in the program. 



the Professions Development Act builds upon one of 

lar^st components of the earlier Title V of the Hipher Bdnoation Act 

K XrlS *” "®®^®® tlSteacll: 

2 w auttoizes inservice and preservice training and small grants desisned fa 
8 rengthen the institutions at which the fellowships are held. 



This program has been broadened to include teaching in preschool and 
postseconaary vocational as well as regular vocational s!Z!s 

PMKenlar part of the Act Is the antboria^on to 
high qualify requirements specified in this Act. ^ ^ “ 



ntlesTb and XI of To® T '“®”*"‘® P»'»8W“\<=onduoted under 

A Jts a^ HumaSs^o Tf T ^®*'°“ ®* ‘'*® Nattouaipoundation on the 

terntTuSTT* ^^® “®®* toportant element inWrt D is the flex- 

iStS^ln™Ti°T?,T Previously, aprflcations had to be 

itted in one of about 14 areas of education. The Education Professions 

Development Act has opened the institutes to all areas of the ourricuCTx- 
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cept for the training of persons for religious vocations. Under Part D vi’?*- 
V meet a . high priority need can Tbe proposed. And 

application is no longer restricted to colleges and univer- 
sities but IS now extended to State departments of education and local educa- 
tional agencies. Local agencies, however, are eligible only if their plans for 
projects under Part D are coordinated with the activities planned under Part 
B2, the State plan program I described a few moments ago. 

Part E of EPDA authorizes grants to colleges and universities for the 
preservice and inservice training of higher educational personnel — faculty 
a mimstrators, or other specialized personnel engaged in higher education.’ 
This program replaces a smaller one that Is presently being administered 
with a $2. 5 million appropriation for the training of higher education person- 
nel m the use of educational media. 



These, then, in brief outline, are the various parts of the EPDA o Total 
funds authorized for them amount to about $400 million in the first year. This 

I f programs that will 

be absorbed mto the new Act. 



To turn now to the question of priorities under Parts 
of two kinds: administrative and substantive. 



C and D. These are 



We Stoll encourage concentration rather than dispersal of resources. 

We shall also encourage the Identification by the applicant of high priority 
needs, at national, regional, Staite, and local levels, towards which the pro- 
jects under EPDA should be addressed. To meet these needs, long-term 
plans should be developed. A next step should be the assembly of resources 
through coalition with or among, for example, different departments or 
schools of a university, with local educational agencies, with State depart- 
ments of education, and with other organizations which could contribute to the 

clearly demonstrated that such a combination would 
enable the applicant agency to make more progress that it could alone toward 
meeting the needs which the proj'ect is designed to meet. We are trvine to 
avoid a situation that would simply result in additional signatures on an ap- 
plicant’s project proposal. ' ^ 



Substantive priorities are of two kinds. Further, there is a socio- 
economic tj^e of priority. About one-third of the funds will be allocated to 
programs directed at the needs of the disadvantaged. Here we are talking 
not only about the urban situation, but also about the rural situation - and 

this, of course, interrelates very closely with the urban situation. 

/ 



The second type of substantive priority is concerned with the educational 
professions themselves. We plan to allocate between five and ten percent of 
he funds under Parts C and D among four categories of educational personnel 
administrators, teacher trainers, early childhood ^rsonnel, and auxiliary 
personnel. Investment in the training or retraining of administrators and ' 
teacher trainers will have widespread secondary effects. For early childhood 
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and auxiliary personnel — groups that have been relatively overlooked in past 
legislation — we foresee great demand in the future. However, there will he 
room for considerable flexibility. The applicant can identify the national, re- 
gional, State, or local needs to which he wishes to address his project and 

support the critical nature of the need by convincing evidence. 

/ 

May I urge you to read closely the guidelines, particularly those for "Edu- 
cational Personnel Development Grsats." This paper cannot in any way sub- 
stitute for such a reading, ^ 

The many possibilities for accomplishment opened up by this Act cannot 
be described in the number of words allotted me here. Neither can all of the 
umque and flexible administrative procedures. 

What I hope I»ye been able to do here is get across the point that the 
Education Professions Development Act promises to generate more and better 
ideas for educational training — including ideas for the recruiting and training 
of persons to work with the handicapped. It promises reasonable leeway in 
•organizing proposals and it promises the wherewithal to test new projects. 
Above all, it promises new opportunities to solve this Nation's hipest edu- 
cation priority problem — the shortage of qualified manpower. 
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COORDINATION FOR EFFECTIVE PROORAMMING 



LEONARD LUCITO 

DIRECTOR OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 



The agreement betareen the Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opmant and the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (see Appendix I) 

of netZnpf^o®"®®'’- T to the development 

of personnel for special education and. at the same time, avoid duplication 

services while maintaining effective coordination. I would like to discuss 

™i aspects of this agreement — new opportunities for person- 

uiel trauHUg and some admiutstrative-realitiese 



It is important that we estaMlsh the basic distinction between the prl- 
responsibilities of the Bureau of the Education for the Handicapped 

o^ion fc^rThe I^rsonuel Develcpment. The Bureau of Edu- 
ation for the Handicapped has the primary responsibility of training and 

retraining persons who work exclusively with the handicapped. The Educa- 
tion X rofessions Development Act affords the field the opportunity to go 
beyond our basic support programs and seek strategies to meet some of the 
manpower problems that have hindered the fields development. 



Mmy of us who have been In special education for a long period of time 
tove talked about ti-ylng to integrate special education students into as nor- 
Ml an education setting as possible. Two of the obstacles In meeting this 
objeonve have been our IneffecKveness in communicating to the regidar edu- 
cator the role he can play with regard to the exceptional chUd and in offering 
trami^ to assist him In acquiring appropriate skills needed to fulfill this 
role. PrograiM for emotionally disturbed children run Into this problem 

children is considered to be a temporary program until the child can return 
the regidar classroom. However, the movement of fhe child from the spe- 
cial class into the regular class necessitates competencies on the part of the 

the classroom to the child 
and the child to the classroom. It is hoped that EPDA can help us provide 
these competencies. Fxuviue 



n.n Education for the Handicapped has authority to 

preparation of special education administrators, we must 
realize that special education does, in most eases, remain administrativelv 
^v^litt^ *^ii;eetion of general school administrators, who, in many cases, 

?n Idi-r no knowledge of the educational needs of exceptional children. 
In addition, special education utilizes auxiliary personnel such as teachers 
of music, art, industrial arts, and physical education. Many of these per- 
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SOM find it difficult to work wilk handicapped children because of limited 

Bur^®i‘iTi!,^^r*'^®fu-^® *«'* Sreat assistance to the 

Bureau in meeting this proTblem. 



programs for the handicapped have been unable to support 
ancially the preparation of ancillary personnel. Here we ©re talking 
about the psychologists, social workers, counsellors, the kind of people who 
w rk HI a broader spectrum than just special education and yet are necessary 
to our programs. EPDA offers us an opportunity to provide these persons 

rs^:“ “er. 



One Df the greatest roadblocks to program development in special edu- 
cation has been our lack of sufficient manpower. To overcome this problem, 
many special education programs have begun to consider ways in which the* 
existing manpower pool can be utilized to its fullest potential. One approach 
has been to use teacher aides. " Using the career ladder concept, we also 
would expect that the preparation of such aides would be a step toward in- 
creasing the teacher manpower of the field by enco^iraging aides to continue 
traimng which would lead to teacher certification. Earlier speakers have 
concept of the team approach in working with the exceptional 

of thP *0 focus not only on the preparation 

of the teacher aide, but also on other members of the team. 



While the types of personnel we have discussed reflect those included in 
he agreement, it is hoped that local agencies will look at their own needs 
and develop programs accordingly. 



extent of EPDA’s financial commitment to special education, as 
stated m t?ae apement, is approximately fifteen percent. There are a couple 
o^ qualifying phrases, and they are basically built upon the viewpoint that it 
s not knoMi what funding Congress is going to provide. The funding is fur- 
ther explicated by the fact that the Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment has a commitment to continue existing programs. However, as soon 
as feasible, the fifteen percent objective will be implemented. 



The agreement also indicates that State plans, for which guidelines have 
already been written, will not be rewritten to include the handicapped this 
year, but, m the immediate future, special education will participate more 
actively with regard to State plans established under Part B of the law. 



•+ 1 , of Education for the Handicapped is actively working 

wi h he Bureau of Educational Personnel Development to nominate persons 

^th expertise regarding special education to. review proposals in the areas 
of the exceptional child. 



I am very happy to be in my present position at this time, because we 
have an opportunity to make a giant step forward toward building the types 
of relationships which will enable us to utilize more effectively the total 
educational system for the youngsters we represent. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



The new Bureau of Educational Personnel Development is responsible 
for coordinating the provisions of the Education Professions Development 
^t of 1967 (Public Law 90-35) and for administering most of its programs. 
The Bureau of Higher Education, however, will administer Part E, "Training 
Programs for Higher Education Personnel, " 



The Office of the Associate Commissioner serves as principal advisor 
to the Commissioner on programs for the development of educational per- 
sonnel through over-all planning, direction, coordination, and evaluation. 

It includes an Executive Staff, a Field SerT/ices Staff, and a Public Information 
Staff which also administers Sec. 504, "Attracting Qualified Persons to the 
Field of Education. " 



Four Divisions carry out the several program and service responsibilities 



Program Besources makes expertise in various disciplines and service 
areas available to the Office and to the States, districts, and higher 
education institutions that are developing programs under this Act, 



Program Administration i s responsible for the administration of 
Part B-2j the new State-plan provision for "Attracting and Qualifying 
Teachers to Meet Critical Teacher Shortages"; Part C, the entire 
program of "Fellowships for Teachers and Belated Educational Per- 
sonnel"; and Part Dg the comprehensive provision for "Improved 
Training Opportumties for Personnel Serving in Programs of Education 
Other Than Higher Education. ” 



Teacher Corps is responsible for administering Part B-1 of the Act 
providing for the continuation and extension of the activities of the 
Corps. 



As_sessment and Coordination c arries responsibilities for the adequate 
continuing assessment of needs for educational perfsonnel, the pro- 
jection of relevant plans, the evaluation of programs, apd the coordi- 
nation of the several programs affecting educational personnel both 
inside and outside the Bureau. 
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MAJOR PROVISIONS OF 

THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT 



TITLE V A- SECTION 504 

Attracting Qualified Persons to the Field of Education 
Funds to: Various agencies, by management 

For: Identifying and encouraging youth *Publicizing career 

opportunities* 

. Encouraging qualified persons *Encouraging persons from 
other professions 

Appropriation Bequest: $1, 500, 000 



TOLE V B-1 - SECTIONS 512-517 
Teacher Corps 

Focus: Areas with concentration of low-income families 

Funds to: States, districts, institutions 

For: Attracting persons into teaching and providing training * 

Obtaining Teacher Aides 
Appropriation Bequest: $31, 000, 000 



TITLE V B-2 - SECTIONS 518-520 

Ateacting ,md Qoaliftdng Teachers to Meet Critical Teacher Shortages 
Funds to: State Education Agencies ^ 

For: Teacher Feliov/ships Serving: 

Pre-school *Elementary school *Secondary school *Adult 
education *Vocational education 
Appropriation Bequest: $43, 500, 000 



Title V D - SECTIONS 531-532 
Funds to: States, districts, institutions 

For Training or Betraining: Teachers and teacher trainers *Super- 

visos-s and administrators *Educational 
services personnel * Teacher aides 
affecting all subject areas 
Appropriation Bequest: $53, 500, 000 



Title V E ^ SECTIONS 541-543 

Training Programs for Higher Education Personnel 
Funds to: Institutions of higher education 

For: Training persons who are serving or preparing to serve as 

teachers, administrators, or educational specialists in in- 
stitutions of higher education 
Appropriation Bequest: $15,000,000 

Administered by: Bureau of Higher Education 
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PRIORITY PROGRAM NEEDS 



Editor’s Note: 



A major purpose of the conference was to explore, in group session, 
those priority areas established by the OfSce of Education and to determine ' 
their programmatic relevance to special education. The following suggested 
program needs reflect what each group considered areas of national concern. 
However, it is up to local agencies to determine their own priorities. The 
primary purpose of this section is to stimulate the reader’s thinking about 
his own Kieeds and the priorities listed in no no way should be construed to 
represent projects that will be funded by the Office of Education or that have 
the endorsement of The Council for Exceptional Children. The reader may 
wish to refer to Appendix II for a list of group participants. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHER AIDES AND AUXILIARY PERSONNEL 

FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1. Programs to develop guidelines to assist local education agencies in 
assessing their need for aides and other auxiliary personnel. 

2. Programs to develop strategies for the creation of career ladders for 
teacher aides. It is important that the programs for aides provide the 
op^rtunity for such person to continue their educati'^n, and thus the 
ability to enter positions of higher responsibility, 

3. Programs in urban and rural areas that would prepare indigenous per- 

meeting the unique cultural problems 

01 the children they serve. 

4. Programs to assist special education personnel utilize aides and other 
auxiliary personnel effectively. 

5. Programs to train secondary and post-secondary exceptional youth as 

classroom aides. t' j «« 

6. Programs to prepare aides to assist in the unique aspects of physical 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION LOOKS AT SENERAL EDUCATION 

Expanding the Competencies of General Educators 

1. Programs to acquaint "regular" school administrative personnel with 
the needs and operations of special education. 



3 . 



2. Programs of an orientation nature for specialized instructional personnel, 
such as art, music, industrial arts, physical education teachers to fa- 
miliarize them with the unique learning modes of the exceptional child 
and the techniques of special education. 

Programs to provide a series of experiences for undergraduate, general 
education majors to expose them to exceptional chUdren and tte special- 
ists that work with such children — an example might be to use under- 
graduate students as aides in special education classes. 

Programs to enable general education personnel to have direct contact 
with special education programs. The focus should be on allowing the 
pneral educator to profit from the experiences of the special educator 
in meeting the educational needs of exceptional children. 

Expanding the Competencies of Special Educators 



4 . 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



Programs to acquaint special educators with the latest developments in 
instructional methodologies being used in general education, e. g. pro- 
grammed instruction, linguistics, etc. 

Programs to assist special education personnel in providing general 
educators with the necessary competencies to meet the educational 
needs of exceptional children in general education programs. 

Programs to expand the skill level of special education specialists to 
enable them to deal more competently with the problems of the multiply 
handicapped child. ^ ^ 

Programs to train a cadre of substitute teachers with competencies in 
working with exceptional childreni Such personnel might then be avail- 
able to enable the school to utilize the teacher’s abilities beyond his 
classroom. 
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PREPARATION OF PERSONNEL FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 



1. Programs to prepare special education personnel to meet the unique 
needs of the disadvantaged ^eptional child. Such programs might 
focus on developing systems whereby children Could move freely 
in and out of the special education structure. This would necessitate 
personnel having unique diagnostic and evaluation capabilities. Such 
programs might also include consideration of the cultural aspects of 
handicapping conditions, so that personnel from cultural environments 
different from those in which they are presently teaching could better 
assist a child adapt to the culture in which he must live. 



2 . 



Programs that would involve the community in the preparation of per- 
sonnel to teach in that community. 



3. Progr^ to eacourage persons indigencus to the community to enter 
the field of special education and return to the community to teach. 



4. Programs to encourage those from non-dis advantaged communities 
to seek employment in disadvantaged areas. 



5. Programs to re-educate college and university personnel regarding the 
unique needs of the disadvantaged exceptional child. 



6. Programs to develop a special breed of personnel whose task it 

would be to seek and develop giftedness among disadvantaged children. 
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PREPARATION OF PERSONNEL 
FOR PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1. Programs to prepare personnel to teach teachers of preschool handi- 
capped children. 

I 

2. Programs coordinating the disciplines of early childhood education and 
special education to prepare teachers and ancillary personnel for the 
education of preschool exceptional children. 

3. Programs to prepare personnel to assist parents of preschool excep- 
tional children enrich the environment of the child in the home. 

4. Programs to acquaint auxiliary personnel, e.g. pediatricians, nurses, 
social workers, psychologists, etc. with the educational needs of the 
preschool exceptional child. 



5 . 



Programs that involve parents in the school program, thus enabling them 
o understand the educational problems of the child and to assume a role 
in meeting his educational needs. EPDA cannot support programs to 
teach parents to be parents; however, funds can be used to prepare them 
to assist in the educational setting. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. What IS the distinction between a pilot and an operational project 
A. A pilot proj^t IS a small scale test of training approach which 
could later be utilized on a larg© scale basis. An operational 
project would utilize established practices to achieve some desired 



Q. 

A. 



Q. 

A. 



Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 



What is a special planning grant? 

aesigned to help agencies 
g themselves m a position to submit a proposal. Focus will be on 

to *^0^1 training programs 

Is there a limit on the longevity of a project ’ 
o^a"a«“ commitments are 

May several agencies combine to apply for an EPDA project? 
es. However, one administrative unit must accept fiscal responsibility. 

M^t proposals from local educational agencies have state endorsement? 



Q. 



Q. 

A. 



Q. 

A. 



Q. 



A. 



Could EPBA be used to support an inservice training program that 
might extend over a Ml school year on a onoe a 

w ; ®“°“raged to seek unique seheduling patterns and 

not be bound by traditional approaches . 

Can personnel already employed full-time receive stipends attending 
inservice programs ? ^ -ditenamg 

Stipends cannot be used as a double salary. Agencies are urged to excer- 

qim 'Vtf stipends. All such proposed expenditures 

should be carefully supported. 

Will agencies already having strong training programs be favored’ 

^ere IS a desire to assist such agencies make major contributions to 

development. However, EPDA is also conoerned 
with finding a variety of ways to assist the development of quaUty pro- 
grams in less established agencies. 

Under EPDA may pilot training programs be established which dis- 
regard course credits and certification requirements ? 

n.onn articulated in the 

proposal that the approach would meet such needs, then it would be 

acceptable. However, planning for such approaches should involve 
state departments of education. 
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A. 



Q. 

A. 



Q. 

A. 
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Is there a maximum amount that may he awarded per fellowshio 
stipend? ^ 

Part C of Public Law 90-35 places a ceiling of $2, 500 on fellow- 
ship stipends. 



Can EPDA funds be used to recruit special education manpower? 
Yes. A major focus of the Act is establishing means of: (X) iden- 
tifying capable youth in’secondary schools who maybe interested 
in careers in education, and encouraging them to continue their 
education for such careers; (2) publicizing career opportunities 
in education; (3) encouraging qualified persons to enter or re- 
enter the field of education; and (4) encouraging persons from 
other professions and vocations, as well as homemahers to take 

on part-time or temporary teaching assignments or related as- 
signments. 



Where can we obtain guidelines and additional information? 
The following persons will be pleased to assist you: 



Dr. Bon Davies 
Associate Commissioner 
(202) 962-6021 



Mr. Eussell Wood 

Deputy Associate Commissioner 

(202) 962-6021 



Dr. Eobert Poppendieck 
Director of Field Services 
(202) 962-8151 



Dr. Donald Bigelow 

Director of Program Administration 

(202) 963-7457 



The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development is locsited at: 



Eegional Office Building 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20201 
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OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMPMT 
SUPPORTING THE TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development recoctnizes thP 
raimng of peraomel for the education of handieappToMfee^e oL « 
he areas of enbstantlal need within the entire ran^ of needs for Xa- 
tional personnel. It believes that the new Education ProfessIoL Bevel! 
opment A^, particularly under Parts B, State Plan Programs, and Parts 
i E^^^ational Personnel Development Grants, ofes X 
unities for support of programs in this area. The following division^of 

B^rX^S^F^'^® between programs administered by the 

Bureau of Educational Personnel Development and those administered bv 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped will be observed. 

^ The training and retraining of personnel who work direotlv and pit 
clusively with populations of handicapped children will be supported pri- 

Tt7Xl Huudioapped prograX X Xulug 

edXXi f X * personnel including such specialities as counselors ® 

orS others with an interest in the special 

^oblems presented by the handicapped will be primarily supported bvLo- 

pams imder the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development This^X 

programs devoted entirely to the problenis of handte 

“ t BEPD amo!g“ 

elements. The BEPD also will be receptive to proposals for traininv »Si, 

c"c™" n?pr““®^ exclusively^or in part^^ZaX 
cappea cnudren. The BEPD encourages the training of teams iroludino- 

^^“^fofo^i^ators and other specialized persoiiel to cole 
with the problems of handicapped children. ^ 

The extent of the BEPD commitment to the area of the handicanned 

available under Parts^C 

and D, the Educational Personnel Development Grants. It is intended that 
approximately 15 percent of funds under these parts v^ill be de^ 
purpose dependteg on the sine of the appropriatten. IfVf!XXlablX 
are nrt ^eater than the 1968 level of the predecessor programs the 

Xrd to L°rt B h" somewhat limited. With 

devote a sXla^norttenXT’ *1U encourage the States to 

a similar portion of these resources to programs for Dersonnpi upp 
essary for education of the handicapped. Personnel nec- 

In arriving at funding decisions for projects that involve trainine in thp 
area of the handicapped, the BEPD will use. 'as the specMiX mXers S 
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COHFERENCE PARTICPAHTS 



Group A - Preparatton of Personnel for Pre-Sohool Special Education 
Programs 



C. Elizaljeth Beig - Chairman 
Supervisor of Special Education 
Prince George’s County 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland 

Carolyn King - Becorder 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Washington, D. C. 

Donald A meson 

State Department of Education 

Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

David Denton 

Maryland School for the Deaf 
Frederick, Maryland 

Joseph French 

Dept, of Special Education and 
Educational Psychology 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Virginia Gilmer 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Qffa Lou Jenkins 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Irene C. Jenks 
Augustana College 
Post Office Box 737 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

John Junkala 

B6ston College 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

* 22 



Amy Hostler » Besource Person 
President Emeritus, Mills College 
Chairman, U. S. Committee on Pre- 
School Education 
Washington, D.C. 



Margarets. Kent 
Maryland School for the Iteaf 
Frederick, Maryland 

Keith Larson 
Post Office Box 751 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 

Phil Mann 
University of Miami 
Corat Gables, Florida 

Francis McElaney 
State Department of Education 
State Ojffice Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Katherine D. Miner 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Wilbur D. Simmons 
Department of Special Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Anna C. Smith 

Katzenbach School for the Deaf 
West Trenton, New Jersey 
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Group B - Preparation of Personnel for Special Education 
Areas 



Tony Vaughn - Chairman 
Department of Special Education 
Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 

June Jordan - Eecorder 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
I Council for Exceptional Children 
Washington, D.C. 



] Bobert P. Cantrell 
j Louisiana Tech 

I Buston, Louisiana 

James Connor 

Special Education Program Center 
315 McKinley Avenue, N.W. 
Canton, Ohio 

Madeline Dalton 
Bureau CBMD 

N. Y. City Board of Education 
480 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

/ Boger P. Elser 

■ Director of Special Education 

State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

ButhA. Ezzard 

State Department of Education 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Sara Gideon Hill 
Seaford Special School District 
I Seaford, Delaware 

I William Itkin 

Northeastern Illinois State College 
5500 N. St. Louis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 



in Disadvantaged 



James Hall - Besource Person 
Director of Interns 
Antioch-Putney Teacher Corps 
Program 

Washington, D.C. 

Emanuel Beiser - Besource Person 
Office of Programs for the 
Disadvantaged 
Washington, D.C. 

JohnJ. Lee 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 

Judith Leitner 

George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 

Bobert Neff 

West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Charles J. Seevers 
Elkhart County Association for 
the Betarded 
1000 W. Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Sister Jean Marie Bothgaher 
Dominican College 
Western Highway 
Blauvelt, New York 

DeForest L. Strunk 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Glenn Vergason 
Georgia State College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Bobert Whitenack 

Berkeley Unified School District 

Berkeley, California 












Group C - Preparation of Auxilliary 

Jean Hebeler - Chairman 
Department of Special Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Angelina Gialas - Recorder 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Washington, D.C. 

Gerald Cullin 
Livonia Public Schools 
Farmington Road 
Livonia, Michigan 

Robert D. Elder 

New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Thomas J. Pangman 
DePaul University 
2322 Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Kiayte M. Fearn 
George Washington Uliiversity 
Washington, D.C. 

Roger Harvey 

East Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 

JohnD. King 
Fort Hays State College 
Hays, Kansas 

Charlotte Kraus 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Alfred L. Lazar 
California State College 
Long Beach, California 



Personnel for Special Education 

I. J. Fasteau - Resource Person 
Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert Poppendieck- Resource Person 
Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development 
Washington, D. C. 

Donald A. Place 
Oakland Schools 
Campus Drive 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Constance Rudd 
Elwyn Institute 
Elwyn, Pennsylvania 

Donald Rummery 
Intermediate School District 
66 South Monroe 
Coldwater, Michigan 

Sister Mary Miguel 
Blind Children’s Rescue Center 
273 Minot Avenue 
Auburn, Maine 

Rizpah Welch 

Richmond Professional Institute 
920 Park Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 

Shirley Wenner 
Grieg School 
4327 Albermarle 
Washington, D.C. 

Maxwell J. West, M. D. 

Central State Hospital 
Milledgeville, Georgia 
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the Handicapped 



Aaron Armfield - Chairman 
Director of Special Education 
Programs 

East Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 

Alan Aheson - Recorder 
Project Coordinator 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Washington, D. C. 

Gerald A. Poster 
AVCO-Economic Systems 
Corporation 
1701 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Norman E. Hafemiester 
Glassboro State College 
Glas shore, New Jersey 

Jean Lockerson 

Department of Special Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

William McComi?ll 
Virginia School at Hampton 
700 Shell Hoad 
Hampton, Virginia 

Alfred H. Moore 
University of Houston 
3801 College Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 



Jean Moser - Eesource Person 
Coordinator of Special Studies 
and Programs 

Baltimore County Public Schools 
Tows on, Maryland 



Howard G. Morgan 
University of Arizona 
School of Education 
Tucson, Arizona 

Emma Pace 

D. C. Children’s Center 
Laurel, Maryland 

John Patterson 

State Department of Education 
Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
Gil England 

East Carolina University 
Post Office Box 2706 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Margaret Shumaker 
Armstrong School District 
Ford City, Pennsylvania 

Laura K. Washa 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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others attending included: 



Daniel Bernd 
Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



Dr. Peter A. Campanelli 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D.C. 



BobertB. Carter 
Board of Education 
Prince Georges County 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland 



W. L. Cash 

Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



Don Davies 

Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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James B.W. Harper 
Texas Education Agency 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 



Lucy Hession 

American Speech and Hearing Assn. 
9030 Old Georgetown Eoad 
Washington, D.C. 



Michael Marge 
Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 

U. S. Office of Education 
Washington,' D. C. 



Edwin Martin 
Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D;C. 



Derek Nunney 
Teacher Corps 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 



Sister St. Thomas 
Blind Children’s Bescue Center 
273 Minot Avenue 
Auburn, Maine 











